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SO  WE  ARE  GOING  TO  ERIE! 
Since  we  are,  we  should  know  that: 


Its  name  means  WILD  CAT.  So 
say  the  French  on  an  old  map  of 
1651,  on  which  Lake  Erie  is  called 
Lac  du  Chat. 

It  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  French 
fort,  Presqu’  Isle,  built  in  1753. 

The  original  inhabitants  no  doubt 
were  a race  of  Mound  Builders. 
Traces  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
the  mounds  and  ruins  of  fortifications 
in  this  region. 

Etienne  Brule,  an  interpreter  for 
Champlain,  in  1615  visited  the  first 
Indians  in  this  locality,  known  as 
the  Eries.  In  the  year  1653  the  Iro- 
quois marched  against  them,  and  from 
that  time  on  held  possession  of  the 
country,  until  permanent  settlements 
were  made  by  the  white  man. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century 
the  French  began  their  exploration 
of  the  American  continent  and  were 
the  first  white  people  to  become  iden- 
tified with  Erie.  Numerous  journeys 
were  made  by  them  over  a period 
of  fifty  years,  but  not  until  1669  was 
Lake  Erie  discovered.  This  late  date 
is  attributed  to  their  fear  of  the  In- 
dians, who  showed  active  hostility 
toward  them,  caused  partly  by  Cham- 
plain’s conduct  on  his  trip  to  the  lake 
which  bears  his  name. 

The  English,  on  learning  of  the 
French  plans  for  building  ships  for 
use  on  Lake  Erie,  extended  their 
settlements  into  this  region  hoping  to 
secure  a point  from  which  they  could 
establish  trading  posts  on  the  lakes. 
This  action  stimulated  the  French 
to  fortify  the  territory,  and  in  1753 
an  expedition  was  sent  out  to  look 
for  a suitable  spot.  A noted  French 
engineer,  Le  Mercier,  searching  along 
the  shore,  discovered  a fine  harbor 
which  he  reported  as  a perfect  loca- 
tion for  their  fort.  He  is  the  first 


white  man,  of  whom  we  have  a rec- 
ord, to  appear  in  Erie  County.  He 
made  the  plans  and  helped  build  the 
log  fort,  which  when  finished,  was 
named  Fort  Presqu’  Isle. 

After  the  construction  of  Fort 
Presqu’  Isle,  another  and  smaller  fort 
called  Le  Boeuf  was  built  about  fif- 
teen miles  to  the  South,  where  the 
borough  of  Waterford  stands  today. 

When  news  of  the  erection  of  these 
forts  reached  Governor  Dinwiddie, 
who  claimed  the  land  as  a part  of 
Virginia,  he  sent  George  Washing- 
ton, a youth  of  22  years,  to  make 
observations  on  the  strength  of  the 
French  forces. 

In  a journal  kept  on  the  trip, 
Washington  tells  that  he  set  out  on 
October  31,  1753  from  Williamsburg 
by  way  of  Winchester  and  arrived 
at  Wills  Creek  (Cumberland)  on 
November  14th.  Here  he  engaged 
Christopher  Gist  to  pilot  his  party 
of  servants  and  Indian  traders  to  the 
French  Commandant  at  Fort  Le 
Boeuf.  They  were  hampered  by  rain, 
snow  and  impassable  “waters”  but 
finally  arrived  at  Fort  Le  Boeuf  on 
December  11th.  On  the  next  day 
Washington  was  received  by  the 
French  commander,  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented a letter  from  the  governor, 
complaining  of  the  intrusion  of  the 
French. 

This  action  of  Governor  Dinwiddie 
was  the  first  step  in  the  seven  years 
of  contention  for  possession  of  this 
territory,  and  ended  with  the  French 
abandoning  both  forts  in  1759. 

Later  on  when  Pontiac  developed 
his  conspiracy  to  wipe  out  all  the 
English  in  the  interior,  Fort  Presqu’ 
Isle  and  Fort  Le  Boeuf  surrendered 
to  the  Indians,  and  from  that  time 
until  1795  formed  part  of  a region 


that  was  called  “The  Indians’  Coun- 
try.” 

“Mad  Anthony  Wayne”  was  sent 
to  the  “Indians  Country”  shortly 
after  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  to 
force  the  Indians  to  make  peace  with 
the  settlers.  After  a complete  victory 
over  the  savages  in  1794,  a treaty 
was  made,  that  has  ever  afterward 
been  observed. 

General  Wayne  died  in  a room  of 
the  old  blockhouse  at  Presqu’  Isle  two 
years  later,  and  was  buried  at  the 
foot  of  the  flagstaff.  Thirteen  years 
afterward  his  son  conveyed  a part  of 
the  body  to  Delaware  County  to  bury 
it  with  the  rest  of  his  family  in  St. 
David’s  Church  yard  at  Radnor. 
There  is  a gruesome  story  connected 
with  the  removal  of  the  remains  of 
the  General.  Part  of  the  body  still 
lies  beside  the  old  flagstaff,  and  we 
understand  evidence  of  the  method 
used  in  preparation  for  this  reburial 
may  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the 
Erie  Public  Library. 

Again  in  1812  war  was  declared 
against  Great  Britain,  and  Erie  once 
more  was  destined  to  play  a part  in 
a decisive  battle. 

On  March  27,  1813,  Oliver  Haz- 
ard Perry,  then  a young  man  of  twen- 
ty-seven was  sent  to  Presqu’  Isle  Bay 
where  he  succeeded  in  building  a 
naval  fleet,  in  spite  of  great  difficulty. 
The  only  materials  at  hand  were  the 
vast  forests.  The  village  stores  gave 
up  everything  that  could  be  converted 
into  bolts  and  nails,  but  additional 
supplies  had  to  be  sent  from  Pitts- 
burgh and  Philadelphia — canvas  for 
sails,  cables,  anchors,  naval  stores, 
guns  and  ammunition.  Carpenters 
and  blacksmiths  came  also,  and  by 
August  1,  1813,  Perry  had  assembled 
two  of  the  largest  and  most  heavily 
armed  ships,  of  his  squadron  of  nine, 
the  “Lawrence”  and  the  “Niagara.” 

He  chose  the  “Lawrence”  as  his 


flagship.  The  vessels  were  hardly 
completed  when  the  British,  who  were 
in  sight  of  the  building  operations, 
were  ready  to  strike  and  preparations 
for  the  battle  were  begun.  The  fleets 
met  on  September  10,  1813,  at  Put-in- 
Bay  where  the  memorable  “Battle  of 
Lake  Erie”  was  fought. 

The  “Lawrence”  was  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight  and  was  soon  riddled  by 
the  enemy,  and  almost  totally  dis- 
abled, with  nearly  the  entire  crew 
either  killed  or  wounded.  Perry  then 
shifted  his  flag  to  the  “Niagara”  and 
with  his  other  vessels  closed  in  on 
the  British  and  captured  every  ship 
of  their  fleet.  It  was  after  this  achieve- 
ment that  Perry  sent  his  famous  mes- 
sage to  the  Navy  Department,  “We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are 

yy 

ours. 

In  1913  the  “Niagara”  was  raised 
from  Misery  Bay  on  the  shore  of 
Presqu’  Isle  and  was  re-built,  re- 
equipped and  anchored  at  the  public 
dock.  Today  it  is  in  the  state  of  again 
being  rebuilt  and  can  be  seen  on  the 
Peninsula  across  the  Bay. 

* # # # 

Come  with  us  to  Erie,  and  you 
will  learn  of  many  other  shrines  in 
its  history  and  of  the  places  revered 
by  its  citizens. 

We  will  stand  upon  the  site  of  1 
the  old  fort,  and  go  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill  to  the  bay  where  the 
French  explorers  landed;  to  where 
Le  Mercier  discovered  the  harbor; 
we  will  see  where  the  French  landed 
their  canoes  and  cargoes  on  their  way 
to  the  trading  posts  in  Ohio,  and 
wind  our  way  down  to  Fort  Le 
Boeuf  where  the  Indians  with  Pon- 
tiac attacked  the  settlers.  We  will 
visit  the  old  blockhouse  and  pay  rev- 
erence to  the  memory  of  General  An- 
thony Wayne  and  look  across  the 
harbor  to  where  Commodore  Perry 
“met  the  enemy.” 
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SPOTLIGHTS  ON  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 
OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Hear  and  Enjoy 

Mr.  Carl  Milam,  Secretary  of  American  Library  Association,  at  the  open- 
ing session  of  Pennsylvania  Library  Association  meeting  on  October  8. 

Subject:  Library  Objectives  for  Pennsylvania 

AND 

Mr.  Frederic  Melcher,  Editor  of  Publishers’  Weekly,  the  Banquet  Speaker 
on  Friday  evening,  October  9. 

Theme:  The  reaching  of  a popular  audience 


Attend 

The  Friends  of  the  Library  Luncheon  at  the  Kahkwa  Club  on  Friday, 
October  9. 


Note 

Some  of  the  leaders  at  the  Round  Table  Luncheon  Discussions  on  Satur- 
day, October  10. 


Small  Libraries — 

Miss  Jessie  Wilson, 

Librarian, 

Priestley-Forsyth  Memorial  Li- 
brary, 

Northumberland,  Pa. 

Cataloguers — 

Miss  Beverly  Ruffin, 
Cataloguer, 

Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College,  Pa. 

Children  s Librarians — 

Miss  Elva  S.  Smith, 

Head  Boys  and  Girls  Depart- 
ment, 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


School  Librarians — 

M iss  M aud  Minster, 
Librarian, 

Senior  High  School, 
Altoona,  Pa. 

Special  Librarians — 

Miss  Edith  Portman, 
Mellon  Institute, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

College  o University  Libraries- 

Mr.  Willard  P.  Lewis, 
Librarian, 

Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College,  Pa. 


send  in  advance  to  the  leaders  the  problems  you  wish  discussed 
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Do  Not  Miss 

The  Panel  Discussion  on  “Methods  of  Interesting  Young  People  in  Read- 
ing,” on  Saturday  morning, 

AND 

The  BOOK  FORUM  on  Saturday  evening— 

Speakers — Reference  Books Miss  Alice  T.  McGirr, 

Reference  Department, 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Circulating  Books Miss  Margaret  Jackson, 

Librarian, 

Hoyt  Library, 

Kingston,  Pa. 

Childrens  Books Speaker  to  be  announced. 

Visit— The  interesting  exhibits. 

Help  Us  Make  the  Erie  Meeting  One  To  Be  Remembered! 

Frances  H.  Kelly,  President. 
Pennsylvania  Library  Association. 

COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES  SECTION 

October  10,  1936. 

Division  of  the  Book  Budget  by  Departments.  Mr.  Julian 
H.  Fowler,  Librarian,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Symposium  on  New  College  Library  Buildings  and  Build- 
ing Changes  in  Pennsylvania,  led  by  Mr.  Herbert  P. 

Anstaett,  Librarian,  Franklin  & Marshall  College,  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Kletch’s  Plan  for  the  Union  Catalogue  and  Inter- 
library  Loan  Service.  Mr.  Donald  B.  Gilchrist,  Librarian, 
University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  New  York. 

A Book  Selection  Journal  for  College  Libraries.  Mr. 

Charles  B.  Shaw,  Librarian,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarth- 
more,  Pennsylvania. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Union  List  of  Serials  of 
Pennsylvania  College  Libraries.  Miss  Mariam  B.  Grosh, 
Librarian,  Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsylvania. 

Willard  P.  Lewis,  Chairman. 
Librarian  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
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POINTS  OF  INTEREST  IN  ERIE 


Erie  is  not  only  an  important  lake 
port  and  industrial  center,  it  is  also 
a place  of  great  historic  interest. 
Among  the  historic  spots  you  will 
want  to  see  are: 

The  Niagara,  Commodore  Perry’s 
flagship  in  the  War  of  1812,  which 
is  now  anchored  at  the  foot  of  State 

Street. 

The  Wolverine,  which  was 
launched  as  the  Michigan  in  1843 
and  which  was  the  first  iron  ship 
built  by  the  United  States  Navy. 
The  old  Wolverine  is  now  used  as 
a training  ship  in  Erie  Harbor. 

The  Wayne  Blockhouse,  a replica 
of  the  blockhouse  in  which  General 
Wayne  died  and  which  is  built  over 
his  grave. 


The  Land  Lighthouse,  one  of  the 
first  to  be  built  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Waldemeer  Beach,  an  amusement 
park  which  attracts  visitors  from  far 
and  near. 

Pennsylvania  (Presque  Isle)  State  ^ 
Park,  where  the  fleet  with  which 
Perry  swept  the  British  from  the 
Lakes  was  built  in  1812  and  which 
is  now  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  most 
beautiful  State  Parks. 

The  Erie  Fish  Hatchery  is  also 
well  forth  a visit  as  is  Erie’s  busy 
harbor. 

Arrangements  for  a Peninsular 
drive  can  be  made  at  the  CONFER- 
ENCE HEADQUARTERS,  THE 
LAWRENCE  HOTEL. 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION — The  Lawrence  Hotel 


Rates 

Single  Room — without  bath  $2.00 
and  $2.50 

Single  Room — with  bath  $3.00,  $3.50, 
$4.00  and  $5.00 

Double  Room — without  bath  $3.00 


and  $3.50 

Double  Room — w i t h bath  $4.50, 
$5.00  and  $6.00 

Twin  Beds — with  shower  bath  $5.00 
Twin  Beds — with  tub  bath  $5.50, 
$6.00  and  $7.00 


BEST  EATING  PLACES  IN  ERIE 
(Centrally  located)  Moderate  prices 

Boston  Store  Dining  Room — Sixth  Floor 

The  Den  832  Peach  Street 

Eastern  Shoreman  (Sea  food) 109  W.  10th  Street 

Erie  Restaurant  (Sea  food)  1101  State  Street 

Fisher  Hotel Restaurant  & Cafeteria — 628  Peach  Street 

Ford  Hotel  1 Coffee  Shop — 515  State  Street 

Home  Dairy  Company  (Charles’  Restaurant) ....Cafeteria — 702  State  Street 

La  Meda  Tea  Room — 713  French  Street 

Lawrence  Hotel  Cafeteria 

Lommer’s  Cafeteria  & Dining  Room — 21  W.  8th  Street 

The  New  China Chinese  & American  food. ...806  State  Street 

O.  K.  Lunch  1815  Peach  Street 

Priscilla  Biers  Tea  Room — 120  W.  8th  Street 

Pulakos  926  State  Street 

Pussy  Willow  Tea  Room 114  E.  8th  Street 

The  Tavern  18  E.  10th  Street 

Y.  M.  C.  A Coffee  Shop — 10th  and  Peach  Streets 

Y.  W.  C.  A 130  W.  8 th  Street 
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LIBRARIES  IN  ERIE  AND  VICINITY 

Erie  Public  Library  and  Branches 
High  School  Libraries: 

Academy,  East,  Strong  Vincent,  Roosevelt,  and  Wilson. 
Mercyhurst  College 
Villa  Marie  College 
Law  Library  (Court  House) 

Medical  Library  (St.  Vincent’s  Hospital) 

Also — 

Sub-Branches  and  Elementary  School  Libraries, 

(part  of  the  Public  Library  System) 

Weis  Library  (Township  Library — 8 miles  out) 


BOOKSHOPS  IN  ERIE 

Boston  Store  Book  Department 718  State  Street 

Erie  Book  Store  17  East  8th  Street 

Trask,  Prescott  & Richardson  Co.,  Book  Department 9th  & State  Streets 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

An  invitation  and  reminder 
to  join 

Pennsylvania  Library  Association 

All  those  who  work  in  a library  in  Pennsylvania,  and  any  friends  of  the 
library  are  cordially  urged  to  join  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Association.  Dues 
$1.00  a year. 

P.  L.  A.  needs  you 

so  that  it  may  grow  to  be  a strong  organization  to  ad- 
vance the  library  profession  in  our  state 

YOU  need  P.  L.  A. 

so  that  you  may  meet  and  talk  with  people  in  your  own 
state  concerning  mutual  problems 

If  you  already  belong  and  have  not  sent  your  annual  dues  please  do  so  at  once. 
If  your  library  is  not  yet  an  institutional  member  of  P.  L.  A.  please  urge  that 
it  become  one  now.  Dues  $2.00  a year. 

Send  remittances  to 

Florence  Watts,  Treasurer 
Osterhout  Free  Library 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 

Sara  Bradley  Boyd 
Chairman,  Membership  Committee 
Pennsylvania  Library  Association. 

WHY  NOT  APPOINT  ONE  OF  THE  LIBRARY  STAFF  TO  SOLICIT 
NEW  MEMBERS  FOR  P.  L.  A.? 
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THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SUMMER  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL  AT  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE 


The  25th  anniversary  of  the  foun- 
ding of  the  Summer  Library  School 
at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
was  celebrated  with  a special  lunch- 
eon at  The  College  Saturday  noon, 
July  18.  Fifty-six  were  present  in- 
cluding guests,  alumni,  the  faculty 
and  students  for  the  present  year. 
Telegrams  and  letters  of  regret  and 
greetings  were  received  from  thirty- 
five  alumni  and  former  faculty  mem- 
bers including  Miss  Anna  A.  Mac- 
Donald, the  founder  of  the  School  ; 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Bliss  and  Mrs.  Helen 
Godcharles,  former  directors;  and  Dr. 
J.  L.  Rafter,  present  State  Librarian 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  School  was  honored  with  the 
presence  of  Miss  Charlotte  Ray, 
Dean  of  Women  at  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College;  Dean  Will 
Grant  Chambers,  Director  of  the 
Penn  State  Summer  Session,  and 
Mrs.  Chambers;  Dr.  P.  C.  Weaver, 
Assistant  Director,  and  Mrs.  Weav- 
er; and  Miss  Frances  Kelly,  Presi- 


dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Association  and  the  Associate  Di- 
rector of  the  Carnegie  Library  School, 
Pittsburgh. 

Miss  Kelly  spoke  of  the  relation 
of  the  School  and  its  graduates  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Library  Associa- 
tion, of  the  support  given  by  the 
Association  in  the  form  of  scholar- 
ships and  urged  the  students  to  be- 
come members.  She  also  announced 
the  approaching  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  Erie.  October  8-10.  Miss 
Jessie  Wilson,  Librarian  of  the  Priest- 
ley-Forsythe  Library  of  Northumber- 
land and  a member  of  the  Class  of 
1920,  spoke  of  the  benefits  received 
from  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
School  and  urged  all  students  to  join. 
Other  alumni  responded  briefly  and 
M iss  Evelyn  L.  Matthews,  the  As- 
sistant Extension  Librarian  of  the 
State  Library,  who  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  welfare  of  the  School, 
very  fittingly  gave  the  final  talk. 

Willard  P.  Lewis,  Director 


FLOOD  RELIEF 


Miss  M.  E.  Crocker,  librarian  of 
the  Ross  Library  of  Lock  Haven,  is 
the  custodian  of  the  pen  with  which 
Governor  George  H.  Earle  signed 
the  hill  appropriating  $100,000  from 
the  state  treasury  for  relief  of  public 
libraries  damaged  by  the  flood  in 
March.  The  pen  was  given  to  Rep. 
Joseph  A.  Simon  of  Clinton  County, 
author  and  sponsor  of  the  bill,  who 
presented  it  to  Miss  Crocker. 

The  bill,  offered  by  Mr.  Simon 
in  May,  shortly  after  the  Special 
Session  convened,  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  June  23,  after  being  passed 
by  the  House.  As  originally  submitted 
the  bill  called  for  an  appropriation 


of  $150,000,  which  was  reduced  suc- 
cessively to  $125,000  and  $100,000. 
When  it  went  to  the  governor  it 
called  for  the  $100,000  appropriation, 
which  the  chief  executive  did  not  re- 
duce. 

Text  of  Law 

As  signed  into  law,  text  of  the  Act 
is  as  follows : 

“Making  an  appropriation  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  for 
the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  and  re- 
placing real  and  personal  property  of 
free  public  non-sectarian  libraries, 
Pennsylvania  State  Library,  public 
non-sectarian  libraries  and  public 
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school  libraries  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  flood  and  providing  precedure  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  damage. 

“Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  General  Assembly  met,  and 
it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  the  same  that  the  sum  of  $100,000, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary is  hereby  specifically  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating 
and  replacing  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty of  free  public  non-sectarian  li- 
braries, Pennsylvania  State  Library, 
public  non-sectarian  libraries  or 
public  school  libraries  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  floods  in  this  common- 
wealth during  the  year  1936. 

“No  payment  shall  be  made  from 
the  appropriation  herein  made  until 
the  trustees,  director,  managers,  or 
other  body  or  person  in  charge  of  any 


such  damaged  free  public  non-sectar- 
ian library,  Pennsylvania  State  Li- 
brary, public  non-sectarian  library  or 
public  school  libraries  shall  have  first 
filed  with  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  sworn  proofs  of  loss  in 
detailed  statement.  Upon  the  receipt 
of  any  such  proof  of  loss  the  depart- 
ment shall  review  the  same  and  rec- 
ommend the  amount  which,  in  its 
opinion,  represents  the  value  of  the 
property  damaged  and  destroyed  by 
such  floods.  The  department  shall 
thereupon  lay  the  proofs  of  loss  to- 
gether with  its  recommendation  and 
reasons  therefor,  before  the  State 
Council  of  Education,  which  shall  fix 
the  amount  which  in  its  opinion,  any 
library  is  entitled  to,  from  the  ap- 
propriation herein  made. 

“Payment  from  said  appropriation 
shall  be  made  by  requisition  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  in 
the  manner  provided  by  law.” 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 


The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Com- 
mission, the  official  head  and  center 
of  historical  activities  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, offers  its  services  to  the 
Librarians  of  Pennsylvania  in  their 
problems  relating  to  the  study  and 
preservation  of  the  history  of  our 
great  Commonwealth. 

County  and  other  historical  socie- 
ties offer  specific  and  near-at-home 
help,  both  through  their  collections 
and  publications.  The  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Historical  Societies 
unites  these  local  bodies,  its  consti- 
tuent members,  into  a consulting  and 
cooperating  organization. 

Wider  than  local  service,  is  that 
of  a number  of  Societies.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  its  name  implies,  is  state- 
wide in  scope.  Its  collections  are 
probably  the  most  valuable,  and  its 


“Magazine  of  History  and  Biogra- 
phy” the  oldest,  of  any  society  in  the 
state.  Likewise,  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Association  is  state-wide  in  op- 
portunity and  membership,  both  in- 
dividual and  institutional,  with  spe- 
cial stress  on  the  teaching  phase.  Its 
magazine,  “Pennsylvania  History”  is 
a valuable  contribution. 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Com- 
mission has  a field  as  large  as  the 
Commonwealth  and  as  broad  as  the 
existence  of  human  life  in  this  region. 
Established  in  1913,  under  Governor 
Tener,  it  is  now  functioning  under 
its  seventh  administration,  with  ever- 
increasing  interest  and  results.  The 
members  of  the  successive  commissions 
represent  the  best  in  Pennsylvania 
citizenry  who  have  eagerly  organized 
and  carried  on  the  varied  work  of 
the  Commission. 
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Cooperation  with  the  local  socie- 
ties, and  those  with  a state-wide  scope, 
is  a fundamental  aim  of  the  Commis- 
sion. It  is  expected  that,  in  the  near 
future,  the  Commission  will  be  the 
clearing  house  of  all  Pennsylvania 
historical  interests. 

Its  “out-door”  activities  have  been 
the  most  spectacular,  have  aroused 
public  response  and  brought  local  co- 
operation. The  present  keen  upward 
push  of  the  study  of  Pennsylvania 
history  has  largely  been  due  to  these 
activities.  This  so-called  “out-door” 
work  has  been  the  marking  of  his- 
torical sites  and  the  archaeological 
exploration  of  historic  places,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  the  story  left  in 
the  ground  by  long  past  events  and 
persons.  The  list  of  markers  put  up 
by  the  Commission,  often  in  coopera- 
tion with  local  bodies,  fairly  well 
covers  Pennsylvania,  but  there  are 
still  many  more  places  to  which  the 
attention  of  present  Pennsylvanians 
should  be  called. 

The  archaeological  work,  which 
covers  investigation  not  only  of  In- 
dian sites  but  also  historic  places  of 
the  White  man,  has  brought  to  light 
much  information  on  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  various  tribes  in  this 
section  of  the  Eastern  Woodland 
tribal  culture.  Before  the  Commis- 
sion took  up  this  work,  little  was 
known  of  the  Indian  in  Pennsylvania, 
yet  here  he  had  played  a major  part 
in  friendly  relations  with  the  white 
settlers  and  in  the  gradual  western 
tribal  migration.  Historical  archae- 
ology, if  one  may  use  the  term,  has 
proved  its  value  in  the  excavations 
at  Pennsbury,  William  Penn’s  well- 
loved Manor  House  on  the  Dela- 
ware. Through  this  work,  fundamen- 
tal facts  have  been  ascertained  which 
will  help  greatly  in  restoring  this 
shrine  of  Pennsylvania.  Further  in- 
vestigation of  this  nature  is  planned 
for  Tinicum  Island,  preparatory  to 
the  Tercentenary  of  the  Landing  of 


the  Swedes  there,  the  place  “Where 
Pennsylvania  history  began.” 

Cooperation  in  the  direction  of 
large  historical  celebrations  is  another 
phase  of  the  Commission’s  work.  In 
1929,  the  Commission  marked  the 
route  of  Sullivan’s  Indian  Expedition 
through  Pennsylvania,  celebrating  at 
the  different  encampment  sites,  its 
sesquicentennial.  The  Penn  Landing 
celebration  in  1932;  work  on  the 
marking  of  the  Forbes  Road,  which 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  opening 
of  the  West;  and  plans  for  the  Ses- 
quicentennial of  the  Ratification  of 
the  Constitution,  are  other  projects 
of  a similar  nature. 

Many  historical  properties  have 
been  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
Commission,  such  as  the  Conrad 
Weiser  Park,  near  Womelsdorf ; Fort 
Augusta,  at  Sunbury;  Pennsbury  on 
the  Delaware ; Old  Economy  at  Am- 
bridge;  Cornwall  Iron  Furnace,  in 
operation  since  1735;  Drake  Oil 
Park  near  Titusville. 

Research  into  Pennsylvania  His- 
tory has  been  a requisite  of  all  Com- 
mission work,  also  for  the  many  re- 
plies to  historical  inquiries.  It  is 
planned  to  extend  this  definitely  into 
wider  fields  as  soon  as  funds  permit. 

Of  especial  value  to  librarians 
throughout  the  State  are  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Commission,  many  of 
which  are  now  available  to  Pennsyl- 
vania librarians  upon  request.  The 
following  may  be  so  acquired  as  long 
as  the  supply  lasts: — 

Second.  Report — 1918  — General  report; 
valuable  material  on  Brandywine  Bat- 
tlefield, with  inscriptions;  inscriptions  of 
other  markers  erected ; Report  of  Sus- 
quehanna Archaeological  Expedition 
1916;  178  p.  Fully  illustrated. 

Third  Report — 1922 — In  addition  to  gen- 
eral report  and  dedications  of  markers 
with  inscriptions,  contains  material  on 
Old  Economy;  on  Fort  Le  Boeuf  and 
presentation  exercises  of  bust  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  to  Pittsburgh,  52  p.  Illus- 
trated. 
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Fourth  Report — 1926 — ‘'Marking  of  the 
historic  sites  of  early  Pennsylvania.” 
Valuable  material  on  sites  marked  with 
inscriptions  and  cuts.  88  p.  Illustrated. 
Maps. 

Fifth  Report — 1931 — Includes  inscriptions 
on  tablets  marking  Sullivan  Expedition 
encampments  in  Pennsylvania,  and  on 
other  markers  erected ; report  of  com- 
mittee on  Sullivan  Expedition  with  bib- 
liography of  all  documents  relating  to 
the  Sullivan,  Hartley  and  Brodhead 
Expeditions; — Text  of  Seneca  Indians 
speech  for  opening  all  ceremonies;  re- 
ports of  archaeological  work  in  Dau- 
phin County.  126  p.  Illustrated  charts. 

Publications — Vol.  I — ‘‘Archaeology  of  the 
Delaware  River  Valley,”  by  Max 
Schrabisch,  1930. 

Vol.  II — “A  Study  of  the  Delaware  In- 
dian Big  House  Ceremony,”  by  Frank 
G.  Speck.  1931. 

Safe  Harbor  Reports — Vol.  Ill,  Part  1 — 
“Petroglyphs  (Rock  Carvings)  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  near  Safe  Harbor, 
Pennsylvania,”  by  Donald  A.  Cadzow. 
1934.  ’ 

Vol.  Ill,  Part  2 — “Archaeological  Stud- 
ies of  the  Susquehannock  Indians  of 
Pennsylvania,”  by  Donald  A.  Cadzow, 
1936. 

Rulletins — No.  1 — “William  Penn:  A Bib- 
liography,” by  Mary  Kirk  Spence,  1932. 
No.  2 — "Pennsylvania  Bibliography,” 
1933. 

No.  3 — “William  Penn” — A Radio  Ad- 
dress, by  Albert  Cook  Myers,  1934. 


Maps — “Map  of  General  John  Sullivan's 
Indian  Expedition,  1779.”— 1929.  “Offi- 
cial Program  of  Pa.  Sesquicentennial  of 
the  Sullivan-Clinton-Brodhead  Expedi- 
tion,” with  maps,  inscriptions,  portraits 
and  cuts. 

Other  Publications — William  Penn’s  First 
Charter,  edited  by  Albert  Cook  Myers. 
William  Penn  as  seen  in  excerpts  from 
his  writings,  by  Anna  Land  Lingelbach. 
Issued  by  The  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  i 9 3 2. 

The  present  Commission  is: 

Frank  W.  Melvin,  Philadelphia, 
Chairman 

Miss  M.  Atherton  Leach,  Phil- 
adelphia 

Paul  W.  Gates,  Kucknell  Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg 

Bruce  A.  Hunt,  Williamsport 
Ross  Pier  Wright,  Erie 

Lester  K.  Ade,  Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction,  ex  officio 

Requests  for  publications  and  his- 
torical queries  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Commission  headquarters,  Room 
216  Educational  Building,  Harrisburg, 
Miss  Martha  J.  Bring,  secretary. 
The  State  Archaeologist,  Donald  A. 
Cadzow,  also  can  be  reached  here. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  WORK  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, through  the  Historical  Commis- 
sion Division,  has  in  progress  a recon- 
struction program  to  preserve  histori- 
cal sites  and  objects  as  materials  of  in- 
struction for  public  schools  and  as 
a means  of  stimulating  historical  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania 
communities.  This  Division  has  op- 
erations in  progress  at  Pennsbury, 
Youghiogheny,  Presqu’  Isle  and 
F ranklin. 

Early  this  summer  the  excavations 
at  the  Manor  House  of  William 


Penn,  at  Pennsbury,  Bucks  county, 
were  completed  and  another  project 
was  started  to  build  a dike  to  protect 
the  Historical  Commission  property 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Delaware 
river.  Many  valuable  objects  were 
recovered  in  the  excavations  at  Penns- 
bury and  have  been  placed  in  the 
fireproof  museum  at  Doylestown, 
where  they  will  be  available  for  study 
by  the  engineers  and  architects  inter- 
ested in  the  restoration  of  Pennsbury 
Manor. 

A group  of  twenty-one  men  is  ex- 
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cavating  an  Indian  site  on  the  Yough- 
iogheny  river  near  Great  Crossing, 
where  several  important  discoveries 
pertaining  to  the  pre-colonial  history 
of  Pennsylvania  have  been  made. 

An  inspection  was  made  by  the 
Commission  in  Erie  county  to  exam- 
ine the  work  of  the  WPA  archaeolo- 
gical expedition  working  in  that  area. 

Youghiogheny  excavations  are  be- 
ing conducted  on  the  site  of  the 


French  fort,  Presqu’  Isle,  with  the 
idea  of  definitely  locating  this  spot 
so  a proper  memorial  can  be  placed 
upon  it.  The  same  kind  of  work  has 
been  done  at  Fort  LeBoeuf,  at  Water- 
ford. 

A WPA  project  has  been  submit- 
ted to  the  national  government  asking 
for  funds  to  excavate  these  fortifica- 
tions together  with  some  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Franklin,  with  the  idea  of 
eventually  restoring  them. 


•CENTRALIZATION  VS.  LOCALIZATION  OF 
COUNTY  RECORDS 

By  Curtis  W.  Garrison 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a heartening 
sign  of  the  times  that  the  American 
Library  Association  is  giving  thought 
to  this  problem.  It  has  been  discussed 
in  historical  gatherings  in  a limited 
way,  for  over  forty  years,  but  seldom 
has  there  been  general  discussion  of 
the  very  serious  problems  which  con- 
front our  county  records.  The  United 
States  is  at  last  becoming  archive 
conscious,  and  I welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  point  out  what  has  been 
said  by  small  groups  and  to  indicate 
some  of  the  factors  to  be  considered 
in  a solution. 

As  a spring  board,  I wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  a paper  by  Dr. 
Solon  J.  Buck,  with  attendant  dis- 
cussion, presented  at  the  14th  Confer- 
ence of  the  Public  Archives  Commis- 
sion of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation in  1913.  Present  at  that 
Conference  were  Dr.  R.  D.  W.  Con- 
nor, now  the  National  Archivist,  Dr. 
A.  S.  Salley,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina, 
Dr.  Thomas  M.  Owen,  Director  of 
the  Archives  in  Alabama,  whose  son 
is  now  Chief  of  Accessions  in  the 
National  Archives,  and  Dr.  Dunbar 
Rowland,  Director  of  Archives  in 
Mississippi.  Dr.  Buck,  as  you  know, 


is  now  Director  of  Publications  in 
the  National  Archives.  It  is  certainly 
fitting  to  call  attention  to  this  dis- 
cussion, because  it  also  took  place 
in  the  South  at  Charleston  and  Co- 
lumbia, South  Carolina. 

Practically  every  vital  point  on 
concentration  of  county  records  was 
brought  up  at  that  meeting.  I shall 
enumerate  them  briefly. 

1.  There  was  unanimous  agreement  that 
before  local  records  could  be  concen- 
trated, they  would  have  to  be  divided 
into  two  categories,  namely,  the  busi- 
ness and  legal  records,  such  as  wills, 
deeds  and  mortgages,  necessarily  left 
in  the  community;  and  records  of  a 
general  nature,  which  might  be  con- 
centrated. 

2.  By  common  consent,  also,  it  was 
thought  that  the  idea  of  preservation 
of  the  records  should  govern  their 
final  disposition.  In  some  states,  it 
was  held,  they  would  be  best  pre- 
served in  the  county,  and  in  others, 
in  a central  depository. 

3.  The  value  of  concentration  for  stu- 
dents, who  wish  to  make  comparison 
and  analyses,  was  discussed  and  there 
was  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
point,  some  deciding  that  the  disad- 
vantage to  the  locality  caused  by  the 
removal  of  their  records  out-weighed 
the  advantage  to  the  general  student, 
who  would  like  to  study  all  of  the 


^Prepared  for  the  Public  Documents  Committee  of  the  ALA,  1936. 
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tax  records,  for  instance,  of  a given 
period. 

4.  Space  economy  was  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Buck,  who  pointed  out  that  it  would 
cost  less  to  construct  and  administer 
a central  repository  than  many  county 
repositories. 

5.  The  necessity  of  destroying  useless 
records  was  also  mentioned  without 
much  comment. 

6.  Dr.  Owen  made  a proposal  for  a 
survey  of  the  records  to  determine 
some  of  the  above  points,  and  this 
I shall  discuss  later. 

7.  The  possibilities  of  transcription  of 
the  most  important  local  records  for 
the  state  depository  was  also  sug- 
gested. 

You  see  at  once,  from  the  above, 
that  these  are  very  general  statements 
and  that  they  can  only  be  accepted 
as  guiding  lines  of  thought.  We  can 
not  come  to  grips  with  this  problem 
until  we  explore  its  complexity  and 
understand  all  the  factors  which  en- 
ter into  their  solution.  This  will  be 
not  one  solution,  because  the  factors 
are  different  for  every  section  of  the 
country  and  the  problem  is  essentially 
a practical  one.  Theories  which  will 
benefit  the  historical  student,  cannot 
be  considered  without  submitting  to 
this  practical  test  any  more  than  can 
ideas  which  benefit  the  local  politician. 
Concentration  may  be  impossible  for 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  and 
continued  localization  wholly  wrong 
for  North  Dakota  or  Arizona. 

The  federal  government,  through 
its  archives  organization,  is  now  tak- 
ing the  first  real  step  toward  the  con- 
centration of  the  federal  records. 
With  a little  thought,  everyone  will 
see  that  the  concentration  of  county 
records  within  any  state  is  not  ana- 
logous. The  federal  government  is 
super-imposed  on  the  state  govern- 
mental organizations.  The  state  gov- 
ernment, up  to  the  present,  at  least, 
has  theoretically  direct  control  over 
the  great  preponderance  of  the  affairs 
of  its  citizens  in  each  community;  and 


the  interrelation  between  the  state 
records  and  the  local  records  is  very 
close  indeed.  This  relationship  might 
be  comparatively  uniform  in  highly 
centralized  governments  such  as  those 
of  England  and  France,  but  exceed- 
ingly diversified  in  this  country.  His- 
torical influences,  such  as  the  nature 
of  the  first  settlements  and  the  suc- 
cessive waves  of  colonization ; geo- 
graphic influences  which  help  to  de- 
termine degrees  of  democracy  and 
aristocracy  and  the  distribution  of 
population  in  urban  centers  and  rural 
communities;  commercial  and  indus- 
trial influences,  which  have  a great 
deal  to  do  with  the  type  of  record 
and  their  aggregate  quantity,  will 
create  suspicion  in  your  mind  that  we 
are  not  discussing  a theoretical  court- 
house in  the  theoretical  agrarian  com- 
munity embodied  in  Jefferson’s  vision. 
Some  of  the  specific  problems  which 
stare  you  in  the  face,  as  the  result  of 
our  complex  civilization,  can  be  read- 
ily deduced. 

1.  First,  it  is  a mistake  to  simplify 
our  idea  of  what  is  covered  by  our 
term  “county  record.”  In  Massachu- 
setts, we  have  certain  court  records  in 
the  counties  but  the  administration 
of  government  is  really  carried  on  in 
the  town,  which  originated  from  the 
ecclesiastical  period.  Thereeoree,  you 
have  a wonderfully  interesting  mix- 
ture of  church  and  government  records 
combined,  peculiar  to  that  region.  In 
Louisiana,  you  have  the  parish.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  labor  this  point,  and 
I do  not  present  this  diversity  as  an 
argument  against  concentration.  Be- 
fore we  concentrate,  however,  each 
state  must  study  its  types  of  records 
to  see  what  should  be  concentrated. 

2.  Secondly,  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  county  records  vary  so  widely 
that  sometimes  comparison  is  impos- 
sible. As  an  instance,  take  Philadel- 
phia and  Forest  Counties,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  tons  of  records  in  the 
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Philadelphia  City  Hall,  which  is  also 
the  Courthouse,  since  city  and  coun- 
ty are  one,  are  probably  as  great  in 
bulk  as  the  state  archives  at  Harris- 
burg. As  a matter  of  fact,  I sometimes 
feel,  on  this  point,  that  Philadelphia 
would  assimilate  the  state  rather  than 
that  Harrisburg  would  gorge  itself 
upon  the  records  in  Philadelphia.  As 
contrasted  with  the  nearly  two  mil- 
lion of  population  in  Philadelphia, 
Forest  County  numbers  about  7000, 
is  heavily  wooded,  and  the  records  are 
practically  all  in  one  office  of  very 
moderate  size. 

3.  Thirdly,  the  extent  of  govern- 
mental autonomy  within  a county 
varies  from  state  to  state.  Many 
functions  exercised  by  the  county 
government  in  Pennsylvania  are  taken 
care  of  directly  by  the  state  in  Illi- 
nois. This  has  a serious  bearing  on 
what  should  be  concentrated. 

4.  Fourthly,  in  many  of  the  older 
states,  there  are  local  records  which 
really  have  primary  significance  as 
state  historical  documents.  Some  of 
the  early  court  records  in  the  three 
original  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
Chester,  Philadelphia  and  Bucks,  are 
important  in  a national  sense  to  legal 
students.  Of  course,  this  is  true  in 
Virginia  and  the  other  states  which 
were  first  colonies.  Likewise,  records 
relating  to  George  Washington  in 
Virginia  counties  certainly  have  a 
national  significance. 

5.  Fifth,  we  must  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  that  ever-present  factor  which 
may  be  a hobgoblin  or  an  angel,  and 
that  is  the  political  conditions  in  each 
state.  In  some  states,  because  of  this, 
concentration  would  be  least  desir- 
able. In  many  states,  this  is  associated 
with  the  evils  of  localization. 

6.  The  last  point  which  I wish 
to  mention  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant, as  conditioning  the  possibility 
of  concentration,  and  that  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  local  people.  In  the  last 


analysis,  no  law  can  be  passed  by 
state  legislatures  or  enforced,  even  if 
passed,  unless  the  judicial  and  histori- 
cal interests  of  a majority  of  com- 
munities consent.  This,  of  course, 
must  be  determined  for  each  state 
separately. 

Now  we  have  discussed  general 
principles  in  the  argument  on  con- 
centration and  briefly  deduced  some 
generalizations  on  the  complexity  of 
the  problem.  This  has  been  a very 
unscientific  procedure  for,  by  all  the 
rules  of  logic,  we  should  have  begun 
by  defining  our  terms.  Whether 
scientific  or  not,  it  was  intentional. 
You  can  consider  what  has  preceded, 
if  you  please,  as  a lengthy  introduc- 
tion. Before  discussing  the  factors 
which  enter  into  a solution  of  the 
problem  in  each  state,  I shall  make  a 
brief  summary  of  what  is  usually  in- 
cluded in  the  term  “county  records.” 
Please  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  a 
summary  statement  of  what  is  to  be 
found  with  the  variations  above  men- 
tioned in  some  3000  units.  It  can 
almost  be  stated  in  one  sentence.  We 
have  the  past,  present  and  future 
record  of  personal  and  property 
rights;  records  on  the  adjudication  of 
those  rights;  and  records  on  govern- 
mental and  social  administration. 
Under  the  personal  and  property 
rights,  we  have  mortgages,  deeds, 
wills,  bonds,  leases,  liens,  commis- 
sions, registration  books  and  vital 
statistics.  Under  judicial  records,  we 
have  the  dockets  and  papers  of  the 
criminal,  civil  and  probate  courts. 
Under  administrative  papers,  we  have 
the  building  and  construction  projects 
of  the  executive  office,  the  welfare, 
school,  and  other  social  service  papers 
and  the  financial  papers,  including 
tax  lists  and  accounts  of  receipts  and 
expenditures.  In  Pennsylvania,  these 
groups  run  into  each  other  from  of- 
fice to  office  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  any  clear-cut  division.  For 
instance,  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court 
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has  charge  of  the  roads  under  the 
administration  of  the  county,  and  the 
records  of  the  Orphans,  or  Probate 
Court  and  the  Register  of  Wills  must 
always  be  considered  together.  The 
social  services  have  been  greatly 
lessened,  of  course,  by  the  growth  of 
the  large  state  departments  of  Health, 
Welfare,  Labor  and  Education.  The 
above  is  not  intended  to  be  a com- 
plete analysis.  If  it  were,  it  would 
require  another  paper. 

There  are  three  primary  factors 
which  will  have  to  be  solved  before 
any  state  can  concentrate  its  county 
records:  (1)  the  possibility  of  divid- 
ing those  needed  by  the  county  from 
those  of  historical  and  statistical 
value;  (2)  the  question  of  where 
the  records  will  be  most  adequately 
preserved;  and  (3)  whether  the 
genius  of  the  state  is  for  or  against 
concentration. 

It  is  no  difficult  task  to  determine 
what  papers  are  used  constantly  for 
business  in  the  county  courthouse,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  when 
little  used  records  may  be  needed. 
Under  the  head  of  “Papers  relating  to 
personal  and  property  rights,”  we 
know  immediately  that  the  records 
of  wills,  deeds,  mortgages,  leases,  etc., 
should  be  kept  permanently  in  the 
county.  On  the  other  hand  the  orig- 
inal wills,  and  vital  statistics,  and  old 
registrations  of  professional  people, 
are  not  needed  and,  in  fact,  would 
be  much  better  off  in  a central  ar- 
chive. We  are  speaking  only  of  non- 
current  records,  of  course.  Under  the 
head  of  judicial  records,  the  courts 
would  have  very  little  use  for  their 
dockets  and  papers  preceding  1890, 
with  one  important  exception : those 
relating  to  judicial  decisions,  which 
are  still  alive,  particularly  concerning 
corporations  and  the  probate  of  es- 
tates. Under  administrative  records, 
very  little,  up  to  a generation  back, 
would  be  of  use,  except  for  papers 
setting  forth  certain  rights  and  privi- 


leges and  duties  of  the  community 
for  its  citizens,  such,  for  instance,  as 
charters  and  sealed  contracts.  A great 
mass  of  material,  under  the  head  of 
administration,  can  be  destroyed,  such 
as  those  election  returns,  which  are 
fully  printed,  vouchers,  receipts, 
checks,  and  financial  statements, 
which  are  all  recorded  in  ledgers,  and 
are  voided  by  the  status  of  limitations. 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  seems  a 
comparatively  simple  arrangement, 
but  one  very  difficult  to  carry  out, 
except  for  early  periods  of  our  his- 
tory. Even  then,  you  will  find  that 
records  of  wills,  deeds  and  mortgages 
left  at  the  courthouse,  as  well  as 
papers  relating  to  administration  of 
estates  and  court  records  on  civil  suits 
involving  corporations,  might  tie  in 
directly  with  the  other  records  of 
civil  cases  and  the  tax  records,  which 
have  been  concentrated.  Of  course,  it 
is  always  possible  to  have  a general 
card  index  of  the  wills,  deeds,  mort- 
gages, etc.,  in  the  central  archives. 
The  determination  of  the  division 
here  suggested  would  have  to  be  left 
to  a commission  of  jurists  and  his- 
torians, but  the  jurists  would  have 
to  have  preponderant  voice. 

We  might  ask,  at  this  junction 
whether  the  concentration  would 
benefit  historical  and  statistical  stu- 
dents as  much  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. There  is  no  doubt  that  much 
of  it  will,  but  I am  afraid  that  the 
hulk  of  the  material,  especially  as 
we  go  on  and  on,  will  surfeit  the 
appetite.  As  an  example,  just  imagine 
the  millions  of  wills  in  any  of  our 
large  eastern  states.  For  the  year 
1 800,  a cross-section  study,  together 
with  tax  records,  and  the  papers  on 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  would  pre- 
sent a picture  of  social  conditions 
with  almost  photographic  fidelity. 
Before  this  business  is  over,  however, 
we  will  certainly  be  reduced  to  pres- 
ervation of  selected  records  and  sta- 
tistical abstracts  of  large  quantities 
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of  material,  which  will  have  to  be 
destroyed.  I am  speaking  now  of  the 
period  after  1900  particularly. 

Having  determined  that  a division 
of  the  material  might  be  made,  we 
must  see  whether  concentration  is 
not  the  best  method  of  preservation. 
We  have  only  to  look  to  the  great 
state  buildings  erected  for  other  pur- 
poses to  find  the  answer.  Undoubted- 
ly most  of  the  states  could  afford  to 
erect  such  an  establishment  in  normal 
times.  Such  an  establishment  would 
become  the  center  of  the  historical  in- 
terests of  the  state  in  a real  sense. 
The  history  of  the  care  of  county 
records  by  the  counties  is  not  a pleas- 
ant one.  The  officials  are  not  elected 
as  custodians  and  yet  they  are  gener- 
ally required  by  law  (requested  is 
perhaps  better)  to  adequately  house 
and  preserve  their  records.  Very  few 
of  the  court  houses  in  Pennsylvania 
are  equipped  for  research  into  any- 
thing but  the  wills,  deeds  and  mort- 
gages, and  many  of  the  officials  have 
little  interest  in  the  older  records. 
When  they  do,  they  are  so  handi- 
capped by  space  and  time  that  they 
cannot  carry  their  ideas  into  action.  I 
believe  many  of  the  present  genera- 
tion have  a much  more  conscientious 
attitude  than  that  of  the  past.  After 
the  recent  flood,  I investigated  sev- 
eral courthouses  where  records  were 
inundated,  and  discovered  that  the 
officials  were  alert,  and  that  the  situ- 
ation was  entirely  in  hand.  Where 
officials  are  willing  to  surrender  their 
records  to  a central  depository,  it 
will  relieve  the  crying  need  for  a new 
courthouse,  felt  in  many  of  our  coun- 
ties throughout  the  land.  Unless  pros- 
perity soon  returns  I do  not  see  much 
hope  for  archival  establishments  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  mass  of 
county  records,  except  in  a few  states. 
The  movement  will  have  to  be  grad- 
ual. 

Now  it  is  of  no  avail  to  lay  plans 
and  set  commissions  studying  unless 


the  people  respond,  and  perhaps  I 
make  this  the  most  important  factor 
because  I know  in  Pennsylvania  at 
the  mention  of  concentration,  a 
mighty  howl  arises.  Your  chairman 
warned  me  on  this  point,  and  sug- 
gested that  Pennsylvania,  with  its 
sixty-odd  historical  societies  could  not 
be  considered  typical.  The  people  in 
each  community  cultivate  their  lares 
and  penates  with  an  assiduity  hard  to 
believe.  I would  almost  feel  it  would 
be  like  tearing  history  out  by  the 
roots  to  suggest  such  an  idea.  Some 
of  their  historical  societies  are  really 
powerful  affairs,  and  the  Federation 
of  these  societies  is  a power  in  the 
state.  Yet  I am  ashamed  to  say  the 
records  condition,  as  above  stated,  is 
bad.  What  can  be  done  about  it?  I 
presume  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut furnish  the  best  answer  to  date. 
You  h ave  no  doubt  heard  of  the  re- 
ports of  their  Examiners  of  Public 
Records  and  have  followed  the  splen- 
did work  of  these  officials  in  getting 
communities  to  provide  better  quar- 
ters, and  take  more  pride  in  their 
preservation.  In  those  states  which 
do  not  have  to  fight  the  army  of 
occupation,  that  is,  the  multiplicity  of 
local  political  appointees — it  might 
be  possible  to  have  a concentration  of 
all  records  in  each  county  in  one 
office,  taken  care  of  by  a clerk  or  a 
custodian.  If  there  is  an  historical 
society  in  the  county,  possibly  they 
can  get  recognition  as  having  a vested 
interest  in  the  room.  I know  of  in- 
stances like  this  in  Pennsylvania. 

Before  closing  I wish  to  say  that 
I would  like  to  see  the  A.  L.  A.  go 
on  record  as  proposing  to  each  state 
library  association  that  they  do  some- 
thing about  this  problem.  Each  state 
association  could  send  a resolution  to 
their  appropriate  state  body  asking  to 
have  a commission  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  problem  and  propose  the 
most  satisfactory  solution  in  that  state. 
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As  you  may  have  surmised  already 
from  the  program,  there  is  an  un- 
paralleled opportunity  for  movement 
in  the  right  direction  from  the  very 
important  nation-wide  Historical  Rec- 
ords Survey  under  the  guidance  of 
Dr.  Luther  R.  Evans.  And  I should 
like  to  propose  to  you  and  to  him  that 
the  local  records  section  of  his  or- 
ganization take  steps  to  answer  some 
of  the  puzzling  questions  arising  from 
concentration.  His  supervisors  might 
very  well,  through  the  thousands  of 
forms  which  are  now  being  made  on 
the  nature  of  the  records  and  the 


buildings  in  which  they  are  housed, 
make  important  reports  which  state 
committees  can  use  as  a basis  for  fu- 
ture legislation.  And  his  supervisors 
can  also  ascertain  the  temper  of  the 
people  on  this  question  and  help  to 
educate  them  in  the  right  direction. 

It  was  because  I recognized  the 
futility  of  private  research  on  my  part 
in  the  face  of  this  splendid  survey 
movement,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
have  refrained  from  a long  statistical 
discourse.  I would  appreciate  a chal- 
lenge to  the  ideas  which  have  been 
briefly  presented. 


TALKING  BOOK  MACHINES  TO  BE  GIVEN 
TO  BLIND  PERSONS 


Three  hundred  and  eighty-five  talk- 
ing book  machines  for  the  use  of 
blind  Pennsylvanians  soon  will  be 
distributed  by  the  Pa.  Department 
of  Welfare. 

The  machines,  opening  new  fields 
of  interest  and  enjoyment  to  the 
blind,  are  equipped  with  a dynamic 
loud  speaker  and  use  especially  re- 
corded books.  They  may  also  be  used 
for  playing  standard  phonograph  rec- 
ords, Secretary  of  Welfare  John  D. 
Pennington  explained. 

County  boards  of  trustees  of  the 
Pension  Fund  for  the  Blind,  the  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia,  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh  and  other  se- 
lected private  agencies  are  co-operat- 
ing with  the  State  Council  for  the 
Blind  in  the  selection  and  distribution 
of  the  machines. 

There  will  be  no  charge  for  the 
use  of  the  machines  or  the  records, 
Secretary  Pennington  said,  but  they 
will  be  distributed  only  to  those 
needy  blind  adults  who  are  unable 
without  undue  sacrifice,  to  buy  talk- 
ing book  machines;  and  to  those 
needy  persons  suffering  from  a defect 
of  vision  which  makes  it  impossible 


or  unsafe  for  them  to  read  ordinary 
print  books. 

The  machines  were  manufactured 
under  the  direction  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  as  a Works 
Progress  Administration  project  spon- 
sored by  the  Library  of  Congress 
with  the  personal  approval  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Distribution  of  the  machines 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  will 
be  on  the  basis  of  blind  population 
and  allocated  to  the  various  counties 
as  follows: 

Adams,  2 ; Allegheny,  45 ; Arm- 
strong, 4;  Beaver,  4;  Bedford,  2; 
Berks,  8;  Blair,  8;  Bradford,  4; 
Bucks,  4;  Butler,  4;  Cambria,  8; 
Cameron,  1 ; Carbon,  3 ; Centre,  3 ; 
Chester,  8;  Clarion,  1 ; Clearfield,  4; 
Clinton,  2;  Columbia,  2;  Crawford, 
4;  Cumberland,  2;  Dauphin,  8; 
Delaware,  8;  Elk,  2;  Erie,  8;  Fay- 
ette, 10;  Forest,  1;  Frankin,  4;  Ful- 
ton, 1;  Greene,  2;  Huntingdon,  2; 
Indiana,  3;  Jefferson,  2;  Juniata,  1; 
Lackawanna,  13;  Lancaster,  8;  Law- 
rence, 4 ; Lebanon,  2 ; Lehigh,  6 ; 
Luzerne,  15;  Lycoming,  4;  McKean, 
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2;  Mercer,  4;  Mifflin,  2;  Monroe, 
2;  Montgomery,  10;  Montour,  1; 
Northampton,  6 ; Northumberland,  6 ; 
Perry,  2;  Philadelphia,  72;  Pike,  1; 
Potter,  1 ; Schuylkill,  8 ; Snyder,  1 ; 


Somerset,  3 ; Sullivan,  1 ; Susque- 
hanna, 1;  Tioga,  2;  Union,  1;  Ve- 
nango, 2;  Warren,  2;  Washington, 
8;  Wayne,  1;  Westmoreland,  10; 
Wyoming,  1,  and  York,  8 machines. 


AUTHORS  WHO  LECTURE 


Librarians  are  frequently  asked  to 
advise  citizens  of  their  communities, 
who  are  responsible  for  engaging 
speakers  to  address  various  organiza- 
tions, where  they  can  locate  available 
people.  Among  the  outstanding  writ- 
ers who  will  be  open  for  speaking 
engagements  during  the  season  of 
1936-1937  are: 

Bertrand  Russell,  internation- 
ally famous  both  as  a writer  and 
speaker,  will  be  here  for  a limited 
tour  in  the  autumn. 

Susan  Ertz,  author  of  the  best- 
seller “Madame  Claire,”  and  the 
currently  discussed  book,  “Woman 
Alive,”  will  make  her  first  lecture 
tour  of  the  United  States  in  the 
winter  of  1937. 

E.  M.  Delafield,  popularly 
thought  of  as  “The  Provincial  Lady” 
because  of  her  many  successful  books 
titled  with  this  phrase,  will  revisit 
us  for  a few  weeks  in  the  winter  of 

1937. 

Ernst  Toller,  author  of  “I  Was 
a German,”  whose  “Seven  Plays” 
were  recently  published  here  and 


whose  “Letters  from  Prison”  are  to 
be  published  soon,  will  revisit  this 
country  during  the  autumn  for  the 
first  time  since  1929. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  fol- 
lowing authors  are  available  for  lec- 
tures: Ludwig  Lewisohn,  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton,  Col.  W.  Stew- 
art-Roddie,  Channing  Pollock, 
Fulton  Oursler,  Baroness  Shid- 
zue  Ishimoto,  Arthur  Guiter- 
man,  Capt.  H.  C.  Armstrong, 
Commander  Donald  B.  MacMil- 
lan, Dorothy  Thompson,  Edward 
Corsi,  John  T.  Flynn,  Lewis 
Browne,  Oswald  Garrison  Vil- 
lard,  William  C.  DeMille,  Mar- 
garet Carson  Hubbard,  Houston 
Peterson,  Dr.  Henry  Pratt  Fair- 
child,  John  Mulholland,  Dhan 
Gopal  Mukerji,  Sarah  Wam- 
baugh,  Albert  Edward  Wiggam, 
Dr.  Bruno  Roselli,  Lawrence 
Dennis,  and  David  Sabury. 

Upon  request,  William  B.  Feakins, 
Inc.,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  will  send  information  regarding 
available  dates  and  terms. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  VALUE  TO  LIBRARIANS  AVAILABLE 

FOR  DISTRIBUTION 


By  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Bui  #19 — Basic  Reference  Books  for  High 
Schools — 1927 

Bui  #20 — List  of  Ref.  Books  in  History 
& Civics  for  Elementary  Schools — 1927 
Bui  #21 — List  of  Ref.  Books  in  History  & 
Civics  for  Junior  High  Schools — 1927 
Bui  #22 — List  of  Ref.  Books  in  History 


& Social  Science  for  High  Schools — 
1927 

Bui  #23 — Library  Books  for  the  Elemen- 
tary Schools — 1927 

Bui  #23 — Library  Books  for  Junior  High 
Schools— 1927 

Bui  #30 — Playground  Manual — 1927 
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Bui  #31 — Reference  Books  for  Senior 
High  School  Library — 1927 
Bui  #33 — Classroom  Libraries — 1927 
Bui  #33 — Fiction  List  for  Senior  High 
School  Libraries — 1927 
Bui  #35 — Magazines  for  High  School 
Library — 1927 

Bui  #36 — List  of  Reference  Books  in 
Science  for  High  Schools — 1927 
Bui  #37 — How  to  Organize  a Small 
School  Library — 1927 
Bui  #52 — School  Nursing  Manual — 1929 
Bui  #56 — Suggested  Library  Books  for 
Elementary  Schools  and  Jr.  High  School 
Grades 

Bill  #62 — Analysis  of  Book  Material  in 


the  Field  of  Industrial  Education — 
1931 

Bui  #63 — Organization  and  Administra- 
tion of  Home  Classes  for  Foreign-Born 
Mothers — 1931 

Bui  #69 — Library  Manual — 1932 
Bui  #75 — Elementary  School  Libraries — 
Standards  for  Organization  School  Li- 
brary List — 1934 

Bui  #80 — Reading  List  for  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools — 193  3 
Bui  #82 — Bird  Day — Arbor  Day — 1934 
Bui  #83 — Penn  Day — 1934 
Bui  #86 — Parent  Education  Manual — 
1935 

Bui  #97 — Literature  for  Secondary  Schools 
—1935 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


All  publications  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  are  available  upon  re- 
quest from  the  Educational  Division, 
Information  Service  Bureau,  Social 
Security  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Librarians  are  being  asked  for  infor- 


mation on  the  administration  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  by  those  who  will 
benefit  by  it,  and  by  those  who  criti- 
cize the  act.  Factual  information  on 
this  legislation  is  now  being  distrib- 
uted. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  STUDENT  AID 


In  response  to  inquiries  from  li- 
brarians who  are  asked  for  assistance 
in  locating  colleges  and  universities 
where  students  are  given  aid,  the  fol- 
lowing sources  are  suggested: 
INSTITUTE  OF  STUDENT 
AID  (Hartford,  Connecticut) 

The  chief  service  rendered  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Student  Aid  is  the  publica- 
tion of  a monthly  periodical  entitled 
“Student  Aid,’’  which  presents  au- 
thentic detailed  information  about 
various  scholarships  available  for 
students  who  anticipate  entering  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  Usually 
one  field  study  is  treated  in  an  issue 
of  this  periodical. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FEL- 
LOWSHIPS (Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.) 

This  150-page  pamphlet  which  was 


issued  as  bulletin  number  15,  in  1931 
by  the  Office  of  Education,  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Inter- 
ior, is  arranged  in  four  parts: 

1 . Scholarships  and  fellowships 
awarded  at  institutions  of  high- 
er learning  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Scholarships  designated  for  gen- 
eral and  special  fields  of  higher 
education. 

3.  State  scholarships. 

4.  Privately  endowed  scholarships. 
SELF-HELP  FOR  COLLEGE 

STUDENTS  (Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.) 

This  135-page  pamphlet  issued  as 
bulletin  number  2,  in  1929  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  sets  forth  vari- 
ous student  loan  funds  in  the  United 
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States,  and  also  various  ways  by 
which  college  students  may  earn  all 
or  part  of  their  college  expenses. 
COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOLARSHIPS  (New  Era 
Teachers  Service,  Elizabethtown, 
Pennsylvania) 

This  300-page  volume  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1935,  brings  together  the 
different  phases  of  financial  aid  of- 
fered by  the  leading  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding information  on  gift  scholar- 
ships, loan  scholarships,  loan  funds, 
fellowships,  assistantships,  research 
scholarships,  and  student  self-help. 
AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 
AND  COLLEGES  (Williams 
and  Wilkins  Co.,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land) 

This  1000-page  volume  published  in 
1932  under  the  auspices  of  the  Am- 
erican Council  of  Education,  treats 
practically  all  aspects  of  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  In  present- 
ing categorical  information  about  each 
college,  the  text  invariably  mentions 
the  number  and  value  of  the  scholar- 
ships of  the  600  institutions  included. 
YEAR  BOOK  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN STUDENTS  FOUNDA- 
TION (American  Students  Foun- 
dation, Radio  City,  New  York 
City) 

Several  sections  of  this  300-page  book 
are  devoted  to  scholarships;  one  is  en- 
titled “A  Classified  Index  of  Scholar- 
ships in  Colleges  and  Universities” ; 
another,  “Scholarships  Available  in 
Various  Colleges  and  Universities” 
(this  section  covers  75  pages)  ; and 
still  another,  “School  Scholarships.” 
MAKING  YOURSELF  A JOB 
(Dauphin  Publishing  Company, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania) 

This  100-page  student  employment 
handbook  compiled  by  M.  D.  Hock- 
enburg,  in  1936,  describes  various 
types  of  scholarships  and  loan  funds, 
listing  the  same,  and  devotes  a spe- 
cial chapter  to  ways  and  means  of 


earning  money  while  attending  col- 
lege through  activities  in  salesman- 
ship, trade,  agriculture,  advertising, 
clerical  work,  professional  services, 
entertainment,  athletics,  etc. 

HOW  STUDENTS  ARE  WORK- 
ING THEIR  WAY  THROUGH 
SCHOOL  (Cokesbury  Press, 
Nashville,  Tenn.) 

This  volume  published  in  1929,  is  a 
compilation  of  replies,  in  a survey  of 
college  students  to  determine  the 
various  ways  in  which  they  are  aiding 
themselves. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR  SELF-HELP 
IN  COLLEGES  AND  UNI- 
VERSITIES. (Department  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.) 

This  document  is  a 16-page  mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1934,  which  lists  the 
colleges  in  Pennsylvania  in  alphabeti- 
cal order,  and  indicates  the  tuition 
rate,  the  type  of  college,  the  number 
of  scholarships  offered  by  the  college, 
and  the  various  opportunities  for 
self-help  by  students  attending  the 
college.  (Revise) 

STATE  SCHOLARSHIPS  (De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  of 
Pennsylvania) 

As  a means  of  helping  worthy  Penn- 
sylvania high  school  graduates  to  se- 
cure a higher  education,  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1919  made  possible  the  annual 
award  of  at  least  one  scholarship  in 
each  county  or  senatorial  district  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Each  scholarship 
award  amounts  to  $400  toward  a 
four  year  college  course  in  a Pennsyl- 
vania institution  of  higher  learning. 

The  State  Council  of  Education 
which  is  required  by  law  to  award 
these  scholarships  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petitive examination,  has  adopted  reg- 
ulations for  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
amination through  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 
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COLORADO  SCHOOL  OF 
MINES  SCHOLARSHIPS  (De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  of 
Pennsylvania) 

The  Colorado  School  of  Mines 
awards  annually  to  Pennsylvania  one 
scholarship  carrying  a monetary  value 
of  approximately  $250  for  each  of 
the  four  years.  The  selection  of  can- 
didates is  made  from  the  list  taking 
the  state  scholarship  examination. 

MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  OF  MIN- 
ING AND  TECHNOLOGY 
SCHOLARSHIP  (Department 


of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) 

The  Michigan  College  of  Mining 
and  Technology,  Houghton,  Michi- 
gan, offers  a free  scholarship  to  one 
student  annually  from  each  state. 
This  scholarship  relieves  the  holder 
from  paying  all  tuition  and  matricu- 
lation fees  and  has  a value  of  approx- 
imately $225.  The  Pennsylvania 
scholarship  to  this  institution  will  be 
awarded  to  the  candidate  selected 
from  a group  of  qualified  students 
taking  the  competitive  scholarship 
examination. 


READING  HABITS 


A survey  of  47,000  New  York 
City  high  school  students  showed  that 
independent  recreational  reading  (as 
distinct  from  assigned  reading)  in- 
cludes little  to  train  the  judgment 
and  refine  the  emotions.  Books  re- 
ported five  times  or  more  were  classi- 
fied as  follows: 


No.  of  books 

% 

Fiction  

45,980 

9.50 

Very  light  fiction 

4,371 

6.66 

Biography  

4,266 

6.45 

Plays  

3,513 

5.30 

Science  

2,204 

3.23 

Poetry  

1,656 

2.50 

Travel,  adventure... 

1,668 

2.52 

Unclassified  

2,475 

3.74 

The  share  of  fiction  declined 

from 

91.77%  in  the  first  term  to  64.35% 
in  the  eighth.  In  4 high  schools  sur- 
veyed, tabloids  were  most  widely 
read,  constituting  the  daily  paper  for 
70%  of  the  youngest  and  most  re- 
tarded group.  In  newspapers,  the  in- 
terest concentrated  in  comic  sections, 
sports  and  the  front  page;  in  maga- 
zines, on  sports,  motion  pictures,  pop- 
ular science,  mystery  and  detective 
stories.  Hundreds  habitually  read 
magazines  of  doubtful  standards. 
Only  in  book  reading,  students  were 
found  decidedly  influenced  by  their 
teachers. 

— N.  Y.  Assn  of  Teachers  of  English 


NEWBERY  MEDAL 


Carol  Ryrie  Brink,  the  author  of 
“Caddie  Woodlawn”  who  was  award- 
ed the  Newbery  Medal  for  the  best 
children’s  book  of  1935,  was  born  in 
M oscow,  Idaho.  Her  parents  died  be- 
fore she  was  eight  years  old  and  left 
her  to  the  care  of  her  grandmother, 
the  real  “Caddie  Woodlawn”  who  is 
now  eighty-four. 

The  story  based  on  the  tales  of 


border  life  in  Wisconsin  as  told  to 
Mrs.  Brink  by  her  grandmother,  was 
started  in  Paris  and  during  the  two 
years  the  author  spent  in  writing  it, 
the  questions  that  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic kept  the  grandmother  busy  sup- 
plying the  answers. 

Carol  Brink  had  always  wanted  to 
write,  and  during  her  school  days 
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and  at  the  University  of  Idaho  she 
had  many  opportunities  to  find  use 
for  her  ability. 

Her  last  year  of  college  was  spent 
at  the  University  of  California,  where 
she  met  a young  college  instructor, 
Raymond  Brink,  whom  she  married 
shortly  after  receiving  her  degree. 

When  her  two  children  were  old 
enough  for  stories,  she  started  to 
write  stories  and  had  over  a hundred 


of  these  published  in  children’s  mag- 
azines. 

Her  first  book  was  “Anything  Can 
Happen  on  the  River”  and  this  Fall 
a new  one  is  to  be  published  concern- 
ing family  life  in  France  under  the 
title  of  “Mademoiselle  Misfortune.” 

At  the  present  time  Carol  Brink 
lives  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  where 
her  husband  is  connected  with  the 
University,  and  her  son  is  a student. 


The  British  Academy  has  just 
awarded  to  Miss  Caroline  F.  E. 
Spurgeon  the  Rose  Mary  Crawshay 
Prize  for  this  year.  This  prize  is 
given  annually  for  the  best  historical 
or  critical  work  on  English  literature 


by  a woman  of  any  nationality.  Miss 
Spurgeon  has  received  the  award  for 
her  recent  book,  “Shakespeare’s  Im- 
agery and  What  It  Tells  Us,”  pub- 
lished by  The  Macmillan  Company. 


WEST  BRANCH  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 


Dr.  William  R.  North  of  the 
Teachers  College  faculty  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Martin,  Bucknell  Univer- 
sity librarian  were  among  the  speak- 
ers at  the  West  Branch  Library  As- 
sociation meeting  held  at  the  State 
Teachers  College,  Lock  Haven,  on 
June  26th. 

Dr.  North  gave  a list  of  the  books 
which  had  been  most  popular  among 
the  Teachers  College  students.  “Ad- 
venture stories  are  their  first  choice,” 
he  said.  “Books  containing  character 
depiction  take  second  place.” 

Romantic  Novels  Fourth 

According  to  Dr.  North,  students 
prefer  novels  of  the  present  to  those 
of  the  past.  “Contrary  to  most  be- 
liefs,” he  said,  “the  romantic  love 
story  took  only  fourth  place.  Novels 
on  sex  problems  were  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  students’  list  of  prefer- 
ences. The  former  interest  in  sex  mat- 
ters brought  about  by  the  war  and 


Freudian  theories  for  the  most  part 
seems  to  be  definitely  on  the  wane.” 

Describes  Play 

Miss  Martin  delighted  her  audi- 
ence with  a description  of  the  Chi- 
nese theatres.  During  her  two  months’ 
stay  in  China,  Miss  Martin  visited 
two  different  theatres,  both  of  which 
she  pictured  vividly,  as  she  had  gath- 
ered a great  deal  of  information 
about  stage  scenery,  background, 
music,  habits  of  the  audiences,  etc. 
The  play,  “Lady  Precious  Stream,” 
which  Miss  Martin  had  seen  enacted 
by  the  Chinese,  was  retold  in  detail 
so  that  the  audience  could  fairly  see 
the  Chinese  actors  walking  about  the 
stage. 

The  meeting  ended  with  a round 
table  in  which  Miss  Jessie  Wilson, 
librarian  at  Northumberland,  gave 
gleanings  from  the  national  confer- 
ence at  Richmond. 
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FORM  HISTORY  SOCIETY 


The  Old  York  Historical  Society 
has  been  formed,  following  a meet- 
ing held  recently  at  Jenkintown,  and 
at  which  Ralph  Morgan,  of  Wyncote, 
member  of  the  Cheltenham  Town- 
ship Board  of  Commissioners,  was 
named  president. 

The  society  will  formulate  plans 
for  the  collection  and  compilation  of 
historic  data  along  lines  which  will 


make  it  easily  available  for  use  at 
any  time  by  school  students,  clubs  and 
organized  groups. 

Other  officials  of  the  society  in- 
clude: Abram  Clemmer,  John  Tyler, 
John  Gribbel,  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Society;  J.  Ira 
Kreider,  Fred  C.  Schaefer  and  Wil- 
liam H.  McCann. 


WORLD-WIDE  SEARCH  FOR  BOOK  OF  1690  ENDS  IN 
A PHILADELPHIA  LIBRARY 


A world-wide  search  by  a Philadel- 
phian for  a rare  Latin  treatise  on 
botany,  written  240  years  ago  by  his 
ancestor  in  Leipzig,  Germany,  ended 
at  the  Library  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 
19th  St.  and  the  Parkway. 

This  was  announced  by  Charles  M. 
B.  Cadwalader,  the  Academy’s  man- 
aging director,  through  whom  the 
discovery  was  made  for  E.  F.  Rivinus, 
the  Philadelphia  business  man  who, 
for  a number  of  years,  had  conducted 
a search  through  bookshops  in  this 
country  and  abroad  for  the  volume 
finally  located  in  the  Academy’s  li- 
brary. 

Discovery  of  the  book,  which  has 
been  in  the  Academy’s  library  nearly 
100  years,  cam,'  following  a conver- 
sation which  Mr.  Rivinus  held  with 
Mr.  Cadwalader  concerning  the 
Academy’s  appeal  for  an  educational 
development  fund  of  $374,915.  Mr. 
Cadwalader  mentioned  the  pressing 
need  for  funds  to  make  repairs  and 
new  purchases  for  the  Academy’s  li- 
brary, which  h<e  described  as  “one  of 


the  world’s  most  famous  scientific 
libraries.” 

Interested  in  what  was  said  about 
the  library,  Mr.  Rivinus  told  of  the 
search  he  was  then  making  through 
the  agency  of  a London  bookseller 
for  a rare,  old  scientific  book  entitled 
“Rem  Herbarium,”  which  his  an- 
cestor, the  celebrated  German  doctor 
and  botanist,  D.  A.  Q.  Rivinus,  had 
written  in  1690.  He  expressed  doubt 
that  the  Academy  could  possess  the 
book,  since  he  had  not  been  able  to 
find  a copy  either  here  or  abroad. 

Challenged  to  prove  the  extent  of 
the  Academy’s  library,  Mr.  Cadwal- 
ader instituted  a search  which  not 
only  produced  the  hook  mentioned, 
but  another  and  later  one  by  the  same 
author. 

Notations  in  both  books  show  that 
they  were  given  to  the  Academy  just 
99  years  ago  by  one  E.  F.  Rivinus, 
undoubtedly  another  ancestor  of  the 
present  Mr.  Rivinus.  In  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Cadwalader,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  both  volumes  have  come  from 
the  library  of  the  original  Rivinus 
of  Leipzig. 
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LIBRARY  NEWS 


Erie 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Erie 
Public  Library  for  the  year  1935-36 
was  $61,460.88,  according  to  annual 
report  of  that  institution  just  made 
public.  That  amount  represents  an 
expenditure  of  only  about  53  cents 
per  capita  of  the  city’s  population. 
The  cost  of  circulating  one  volume 
was  $.098. 

The  amount  spent  was  about  the 
same  as  that  spent  seven  years  ago, 
while  the  circulation  was  about  20% 
greater  than  it  was  that  year.  The 
total  number  of  books  circulated  was 
626,589.  The  number  of  registered 
borrowers  was  36,537,  which  is  about 
31%  of  the  city’s  population. 

5,192  foreign  books  were  borrowed, 
the  largest  number  being  German, 
then  Polish,  Italian,  Russian,  and 
Swedish. 

The  seven  Branch  Libraries,  lo- 
cated in  outlying  school  buildings 
gave  out  130,026  books. 

The  number  of  books  circulated 
from  the  School  Collection  was  193,- 
139. 

The  estimated  number  of  persons 
using  the  Reading  and  Reference 
Rooms  was  56,230. 

W.  P.  A. 

The  building  was  put  in  first  class 
condition  under  a W.  P.  A.  project. 
The  walls  were  painted,  the  wood- 
work was  refinished,  and  most  of  the 
furniture  done  over.  The  old  boiler 
in  the  basement  was  taken  out  and  a 
room  built  in  its  place,  with  shelving 
installed  around  the  walls.  This  re- 
lieves an  overcrowded  condition  in 
another  part  of  the  building. 

Two  pictures  were  painted  for  the 
walls  of  the  Children’s  Room  by 
Harri  Klopp,  a local  artist.  The  sub- 
jects he  used  were  a scene  from  Rob- 
in Hood  and  one  from  the  Pied  Piper 
of  Hamelin. 


Pottsville 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pottsville 
Free  Public  Library  and  the  Library 
Association,  held  on  July  1st,  Miss 
Edith  Patterson,  Librarian,  brought 
out  many  interesting  facts  in  her  re- 
port, among  them  being  that  the  li- 
brary has  8745  active  borrowers,  1151 
children  and  2275  adult.  There  were 
77,446  books  lent  to  the  children  and 
115,183  to  their  elders,  a total  of 
192,629  books,  which  means  that  the 
per  capita  circulation  is  8.2  volumes, 
while  five  per  cent  is  considered  the 
average  rate.  The  Library’s  cost  to 
the  citizens  of  Pottsville  was  73c 
per  capita. 

While  this  meeting  was  not  actu- 
ally the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  date 
of  the  Library,  it  did  mark  the  time 
25  years  ago  when  the  Library  move- 
ment actually  became  a reality  and 
reached  the  point  where  the  room  on 
West  Market  St.  was  rented  for  the 
use  of  the  Library  and  the  project 
was  actually  launched  with  a new  Li- 
brarian, Miss  Daisy  Sabin,  a few 
books  and  high  hopes.  The  opening 
date  of  the  Library  was  November 
9th. 

M iss  Patterson’s  report,  in  part, 
read : 

“To  the  Board  of  the  Pottsville 
Free  Public  Library,  and  members 
of  the  Library  Association: 

“Twenty-five  years  ago  a number 
of  you  raised  funds  and  were  prepar- 
ing for  a little  free  library  which  was 
to  open  sometime  in  the  Fall  of  the 
year. 

“You  hoped  that  with  that  $10,700 
you  could  not  only  find  rooms  to 
rent,  but  that  you  could  buy  books, 
and  so  for  one  year  demonstrate  to 
the  town  that  its  people  not  only 
needed  but  would  use  a modern  pub- 
lic library. 

“Many  people  said  they  would  not. 

“Most  of  you  know  this  story  bet- 
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ter  than  we  who  report  to  you  upon 
this  last  of  your  all  but  25  years. 

“Not  only  the  staff,  but  most  of 
the  town  knows,  now,  how  the  li- 
brary has  woven  into  the  very  warp 
and  woof  of  the  City’s  life,  how  its 
fibers  of  education,  work  and  recrea- 
tion weave  into  the  fabric  of  every 
home — if  not  through  the  family 
members  themselves,  then  through 
leaders  in  school,  church,  societies,  or 
through  the  prosperity  of  that  big 
society  which  we  know  as  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Pottsville. 

“Twenty-five  years  ago  you  dar- 
ingly founded  this  library  as  a new 
enterprise.  Today  few  Pottsville  peo- 
ple undertake  a new  enterprise  of  any 
sort  without  turning  to  what  you  then 
founded,  for  statistics,  comparisons, 
information  or  guidance. 

“The  Library’s  problem  today  is 
not  to  prove  its  worth,  but  to  fill  the 
demands  of  a people  for  a score  and 
five  years  educated  to  its  use. 

“In  25  years  we  have  passed 
from  a courageous  experiment  to  an 
established  institution. 

“We  have  a collection  of  45,573 
volumes,  and  works  of  art  worth  at 
least  $2,500. 

“Added  to  the  latter  has  been  a 
loan  exhibit  of  28  pictures,  as  well 
as  two  given  by  local  talent. 

“We  have  a music  library  of  264 
records  and  500  volumes.  W.  P.  A. 
workers  are  now  bringing  out  in  cat- 
alog form  every  individual  piece  of 
music  in  the  latter,  after  having  cata- 
logued the  victrola  records. 

“With  the  great  amount  of  extra 
help  we  have  had  this  year  we  have 
caught  up  on  arrears  of  mending,  of 
picture  mounting,  of  pamphlet  mak- 
ing and  filing  which  an  over-ambitious 
staff  has  attempted  but  never  ac- 
complished. 

“We  are  also  proud  of  what  we 
are  accumulating  and  preserving  by 
way  of  local  history.  More  than  a 
dozen  scrap  books  are  under  way,  and 


as  fast  as  pamphlet,  court,  or  news- 
paper material  is  secured  which  justi- 
fies binding,  these  are  made  into 
books. 

“We  are  not  as  prosperous  finan- 
cially as  we  used  to  be.  Very  little  of 
the  tax-payer’s  money  goes  into  fic- 
tion— none  of  it  into  new  fiction,  for 
that  is  paid  for  upon  the  rental  plan. 

“For  this  reason  the  non-fiction 
and  children’s  book  buying  have  not 
suffered  as  they  otherwise  would  have 
done. 

“The  Library  cost  to  the  citizens 
of  Pottsville  was  $.73  per  capita,  and 
the  book  issue  cost  $.08  per  volume.” 

Latrobe 

A shipment  of  Japanese  books  all 
the  way  from  Kobe,  Japan,  arrived 
at  the  Latrobe  Public  Library,  Mon- 
day, the  gift  of  Mrs.  James  A.  Dul- 
lea,  nee  Miss  Julia  Anderson,  of 
Lloyd  avenue,  who  is  now  making 
her  home  in  Kobe.  “Just  as  the  Jap- 
anese would  do,  I want  to  extend 
sincere  greetings  from  Japan,”  writes 
Mrs.  Dullea  in  the  accompanying  let- 
ter written  on  typical  Japanese  sta- 
tionery in  which  she  explains  that  the 
collection  represents  the  most  inter- 
esting books  in  the  current  market 
there.  The  books  left  Japan  on  June 
1st,  and  arrived  here  in  typical  Jap- 
anese wrapping. 

They  are  attractively  bound  and 
contain  many  illustrations  which  are 
equally  as  absorbing  as  their  contents. 

Though  most  of  them  are  pub- 
lished in  a style  peculiar  to  the  Ori- 
ent, all  the  books  in  Mrs.  Dullea’s 
gift  are  English  translations.  The 
more  fragile  volumes  among  them 
may  be  read  at  the  Library,  but  there 
are  a few  of  the  more  substantial 
ones  which  may  be  taken  home  by 
interested  Library  patrons. 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  cannot  be  accused  of 
waste  in  operation  of  the  Free  Li- 
brary. 
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Cost  per  capita  for  all  last  year 
was  36  cents  and  one  mill. 

There  was,  compared  with  1930, 
a drop  of  29  per  cent  in  Library  in- 
come and  a cut  of  91  per  cent  in  city 
funds  appropriated  to  buy  books. 

At  the  same  time,  a quarter  more 
people  used  the  Free  Library,  which 
meant  1,250,000  more  readers. 

Total  army  of  Free  Library  read- 
ers will  this  year  reach  5,000,000. 

There  are  now  36  branches  of  the 
great  Library  you  see  on  the  Park- 
way. 

And  the  energetic  librarian,  Frank- 
lin H.  Price,  says  there  is  urgent  de- 
mand for  six  more  in  these  widely 
separated  sections: 

Boones  Dam,  Olney,  Bustleton, 
Berks  and  55th  sts.,  Kensington  and 
Allegheny  ave.  and  24th  st. 

Readers  in  those  localities  now 
spend  five  times  as  much  in  carfare 
to  reach  the  books  they  want  as  the 
city  spends  to  maintain  books  for 
each  person. 

But  Philadelphia  has  accumulated 
807,000  books  in  its  Free  Library, 
having  added  49,000  last  year. 

Easton 

The  South  Side  branch  of  the  Eas- 
ton Public  Library  is  to  be  kept  open 
for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1936,  to 
June  30,  1937.  This  decision  was 
reached  at  the  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Easton  Public  Library  last  evening. 

In  maintaining  this  branch  on  the 
reduced  sum  as  appropriated  to  the 
Library  by  the  Easton  School  Board, 
the  trustees  decided  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  curtail  other  services  to  Eas- 
ton readers.  This  reduction  will  be 
felt  chiefly  in  the  book  funds  of  the 
South  Side  Branch  and  the  Central 
Library  and  will  not  brighten  the 
outlook  for  the  College  Hill  branch 
for  which  no  books  have  been  bought 
for  the  last  two  years. 

In  continuing  the  operation  of  the 


library  another  year  on  a decreased 
budget,  the  librarian  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a fine  book  stock  is 
being  rapidly  depleted  through  in- 
ability to  make  replacements  or  to 
have  sufficient  rebinding  done  to 
maintain  the  collection  in  usable  con- 
dition, and,  of  course,  does  not  per- 
mit the  purchase  of  enough  new  ma- 
terial to  keep  the  library  to  date  in 
many  fields. 

Hazleton 

At  the  Hazleton  public  library  it 
was  announced  July  1st  that  a “li- 
brary on  wheels”  is  being  arranged 
for  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  peo- 
ple in  the  outlying  sections  of  the 
city  who  find  it  impossible  or  incon- 
venient to  come  to  the  central  section 
of  Hazleton. 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  chil- 
dren whose  parents  are  afraid  to  let 
them  go  far  away  from  home  because 
of  the  danger  of  accidents  on  the 
streets. 

The  traveling  library  is  the  latest 
in  this  form  of  service  and  will  carry 
a full  assortment  of  books  desired  by 
adults  and  children,  giving  as  much 
as  possible  a duplicate  of  what  they 
can  get  at  the  main  library. 

Miss  Alice  Willigerod,  the  librar- 
ian, made  it  plain  that  the  service  is 
not  intended  for  the  nearby  towns  be- 
cause they  are  not  entitled  to  it.  It  is 
only  for  the  benefit  of  Hazleton  tax- 
payers and  their  families.  The  library 
is  supported  by  taxes  paid  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city. 

Allentown 

Considered  the  largest  and  most 
complete  Masonic  library  outside  of  a 
Grand  jurisdiction,  the  Harry  C. 
Trexler  Masonic  Library,  housed  in 
the  Allentown  Masonic  Temple,  has 
been  completely  catalogued.  The  li- 
brary comprises  more  than  5000  books 
and  pamphlets  covering  every  phase 
of  Masonic  life,  history  and  custom. 
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Nearly  one  hundred  years  have  been 
spent  in  collecting  the  various  vol- 
umes of  the  library. 

The  person  who  was  responsible 
for  its  beginning  is  unknown  by 
name,  but  it  is  known  that  he  was 
a secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Pennsylvania.  For  many  years  the  li- 
brary was  the  property  of  George 
Roberts,  of  Sharon  Hill.  Eight  years 
ago  it  was  purchased  in  its  entirety 
by  the  late  General  Trexler  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Masonic  Lodge 
of  Allentown. 

In  addition  to  the  Roberts  collec- 
tion, General  Trexler  purchased  nu- 
merous interesting  and  rare  volumes 
from  time  to  time  and  these  were 
added  to  the  gift  to  the  local  Mason- 
ic body.  He  maintained  his  interest 
in  the  library  until  his  death  and  in 
his  will  provided  a sum  of  money  to 
be  expended  annually  for  its  mainten- 
ance and  extension. 

Books  which  had  been  given  to  the 
temple  association  for  a library  prior 
to  General  Trexler’s  purchase  of  the 
Roberts  collection  have  also  been  in- 
corporated, as  well  as  a number  of 
fine  works  of  general  literature,  bi- 
ography and  history.  One  alcove  of 
such  works  is  from  the  General’s 
private  library. 

Butler 

Butler  residents  are  reading  more 
books  this  summer  than  last  year,  sta- 
tistics compiled  by  Miss  Mary  V. 
Mitchell,  librarian  at  the  Butler  Pub- 
lic library  indicated. 

A total  of  8,110  books  were  circu- 
lated last  June  compared  with  7,209 
in  June  1935.  The  greatest  gain  was 
shown  in  the  juvenile  department  in 
which  2,578  books  were  issued  last 
month  against  1,939  in  June  a year 
ago.  The  totals  for  the  adult  depart- 
ment were  5,532  last  month  com- 
pared with  5,270  in  June  1935. 

The  average  number  of  books  is- 


sued daily  increased  from  288  a year 
ago  to  312  last  month  although  the 
library  was  open  one  more  day  in  June 
this  year  than  last  year.  The  largest 
daily  issue  this  June  was  493  com- 
pared with  454  in  June  last  year  and 
smallest  daily  issue  was  235  compared 
with  201  a year  ago. 

There  were  4,547  adult  borrowers 
registered  for  the  city  of  Butler  and 
2,416  in  the  county  outside  the  city 
in  1935  compared  with  4,247  in  the 
city  and  2,346  in  the  county  this  year. 
In  1935  there  were  2,664  borrowers 
in  the  juvenile  department  in  the  city 
and  1,453  in  the  county  while  in  1936 
the  number  registered  in  that  depart- 
ment in  the  city  was  2,764  and  in  the 
county,  1,238. 

M iss  Mitchell’s  report  also  showed 
a gain  of  almost  1,000  books  in  the 
past  year,  bringing  the  total  now  on 
the  shelves  available  for  Butler  read- 
ers to  18,373.  Last  year  the  total  was 
1 7,464. 

New  Castle 

The  library  board  in  New  Castle 
has  acquired  the  old  post  office  build- 
ing from  the  federal  government  at  a 
price  of  $31,000.  Plans  to  turn  it  into 
a free  public  library  are  underway 
and  remodeling  is  expected  to  start 
following  the  letting  of  the  contract 
for  drawings  to  the  W.  G.  Eckles 
Co.,  architects. 

The  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion is  occupying  the  building  at  pres- 
ent for  District  No.  14  headquarters 
and  it  is  thought  that  nothing  will  be 
done  as  long  as  they  retain  occu- 
pancy. 

Milton 

With  its  extensive  and  arduous 
work  of  flood  repair  and  rehabilita- 
tion well  under  way  to  completion, 
the  Milton  Public  Library  announced 
its  opening  to  the  public  on  Satur- 
day, June  13,  from  four  to  six  and 
from  seven  to  nine  o’clock. 

During  the  several  months  of  the 
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library’s  enforced  closing,  every  ef- 
fort was  made  to  obliterate  all  signs 
of  damage,  and  every  possible  means 
taken  to  regain  at  least  a good  part 
of  the  heavy  losses  suffered.  Under 
the  tireless  direction  of  the  librarians, 
the  work  has  progressed  steadily  and 
rapidly. 

Letters  written  to  thirty-five  pub- 
lishing houses,  explaining  the  situa- 
tion of  the  local  institution,  have 
brought  gifts  totaling  one  hundred 
and  fifty  books,  many  of  which  are  of 
particular  importance  and  interest. 

Through  the  interest  of  C.  W. 
Carroll  of  the  Universal  Book  Bin- 
dery, Philadelphia,  between  four  and 
five  thousand  books  have  been  sent  to 
be  rebound.  Of  these,  1300  have  been 
returned,  all  in  excellent  condition, 
having  been  cleaned,  pressed,  rebound, 
fumigated,  and  so  stamped  by  the 
bindery.  Approximately  3000  more 
volumes  remain  to  be  returned  and 
are  expected  in  the  near  future. 

Lock  Haven 
Library  Opens  Again 

We  have  all  known  that  the  Ross 
Library  brought  us  immeasurable  en- 
joyment and  benefit,  but  never  was 
this  fact  so  forcibly  impressed  on  us 
as  during  the  past  two  months  when 
this  institution  was  closed,  while  all 
concerned  worked  frantically  to  make 
flood  repairs. 

We  felt  lost  and  lonesome,  the 
many  of  us  who  count  reading  among 
our  chief  pleasures.  This  army  of  the 
bereft  mounted  to  sizeable  figures 
since  the  circulation  of  the  library  in 
this  city  is  well  above  80,000  annu- 
ally. Many  of  us,  wishing  for  some- 
thing to  read  after  a long  day  of  hard 
work,  have  thought,  “I’ll  drop  into 
the  library  and  get  something,”  only 
to  remember  regretfully  that  we 
couldn’t  do  so.  Some  point  would 
come  up,  some  particular  volume 


would  be  desired,  and  we  would  have 
the  same  sense  of  loss. 

Tomorrow  it  will  be  open  again,  a 
valued  friend  whom  we  shall  greet 
with  delight  and  a feeling  of  reunion. 
Yet  none  can  realize  just  what  tire- 
less effort  has  been  expended  on  mak- 
ing this  possible.  Miss  M.  E.  Crock- 
er, the  librarian,  her  staff,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  have  performed 
herculean  feats  to  send  out  books  to 
be  disinfected  and  rebound,  and  to  ar- 
range and  supplement  what  was  left 
after  the  ravages  of  the  flood. 

Naturally,  the  library  can  not  re- 
store its  full  service  immediately,  par- 
ticularly in  respect  to  the  reference 
assistance  which  has  been  so  gener- 
ously and  skillfully  given,  since  finan- 
cial assistance  must  be  forthcoming 
to  restore  the  valuable  reference  books 
and  works  on  literary  and  artistic 
topics,  numbered  among  the  victims 
of  the  flood.  But  the  library  will  be 
open ; once  more  we  can  get  “some- 
thing to  read.”  And  the  missing  links 
will  be  filled  in  as  quickly  as  possible. 

All  will  hope  that  the  appropria- 
tion measure  for  libraries  and  hos- 
pitals will  be  approved  quickly  by  the 
Legislature.  Meanwhile,  all  who  can 
do  so  should  follow  the  example  of 
many  and  aid  the  library  with  gifts 
of  books  and  cash.  It  has  done  much 
for  all  of  us  and  we  might  requite 
the  many  pleasant  hours  given  us  to 
the  best  of  our  ability. 

— From  the  Lock  Haven  Express, 
June  5,  1936. 

Ellwood  City 

With  continued  improvement  in 
economic  conditions,  the  circulation  of 
adult  books  at  the  library  has  fallen 
off,  but  a corresponding  increase  in 
children’s  reading  has  kept  the  total 
circulation  a trifle  above  last  year’s 
figure.  Of  the  1 14,249  volumes  loaned 
for  home  reading,  64,206  were  adult 
and  50,043  juvenile,  according  to  the 
librarian’s  annual  report. 
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The  reading  of  non-fiction  by  chil- 
dren of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
was  stimulated  by  a plan  worked  out 
by  their  teachers  and  the  children’s  li- 
brarian. It  was  discovered  that  the 
majority  of  the  pupils  whose  grades 
in  reading  were  unsatisfactory,  did 
not  like  to  read,  so  an  effort  was  made 
to  find  out  what  their  special  hobbies 
or  interests  were  and  to  give  them 
books  on  those  subjects.  Their  teacher 
secured  the  lists  of  subjects  and  the 
librarian  prepared  lists  of  books. 
There  were  surprises  on  both  sides; 
the  children  were  surprised  to  find 
how  many  different  kinds  of  books 
there  are  and  teacher  and  librarians 
were  surprised  at  the  variety  of  the 
children’s  interests.  The  library  man- 
aged to  supply  books  on  every  subject 
called  for,  though  it  was  not  always 
possible  to  find  enough  of  some  of  the 
most  popular  subjects,  such  as  radio, 
stamp  collecting,  photography  and 
outdoor  sports,  for  boys,  and  cooking, 
nursing  and  sewing  for  girls. 

Before  beginning  this  special  read- 
ing course  the  children  were  brought 
to  the  library,  a class  at  a time,  for 
instructions  in  the  arrangement  and 
classifications  of  the  books,  and  the 
use  of  the  card  catalog,  so  that  they 
would  be  able  to  find  their  own  books. 

Huntingdon 

The  County  Librarian  reports  a 
registration  of  58  new  borrowers  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June.  The  average 
enrollment  has  been  35  for  several 
months.  This  increase  indicates  that 
library  patrons  have  been  quietly  tell- 
ing their  friends  that  Huntingdon 
county  does  have  a free  public  library, 
where  an  attempt  is  made  to  see  that 
the  reading  public  is  supplied  with 
what  it  wants. 

The  director  of  the  NYA,  Mr. 
James  Stewart,  is  continuing  his  co- 
operation with  the  library  by  sending 
workers  who  help  the  librarian  at 


least  two  hours  a day.  This  service 
to  the  community  has  been  given 
since  February. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  books 
were  added  to  the  collection  during 
the  month,  making  the  total  of  4,280 
available  for  circulation.  1,162  books 
were  issued  from  the  main  library  in 
June.  One  of  the  summer  stations  re- 
ports that  of  the  50  books  lent  them 
45  are  in  circulation  practically  all 
the  time. 

Summer  stations  were  established 
in  Mill  Creek,  Mapleton  Depot,  Cal- 
vin, Cassville,  Todd,  Robertsdale, 
Wood,  Coalmont,  and  Dudley.  In 
most  instances  the  local  postmaster 
very  obligingly  took  the  books.  In 
some  towns  they  were  placed  in  stores 
and  hotels.  One  station  is  in  a home. 

Somerset 

Somerset  has  been  named  in  the 
recent  will  of  Frederick  W.  Bieseck- 
er  in  which  he  provided  for  a memo- 
rial for  his  late  wife  Mary  Scull 
Biesecker.  He  has  left  $10,000  and 
some  additional  sums  for  a public 
library  to  be  named  the  Mary  S. 
Biesecker  Public  Library.  The  Som- 
erset Public  Library  may  benefit  from 
this  bequest,  providing  its  name  is 
changed.  If  advantage  is  not  taken 
of  the  bequest  the  money  will  be 
returned  to  the  estate. 

Bethlehem 

New  shelving  for  the  reference 
room  on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  main  department  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Public  Library  building  on 
East  Market  Street  was  ordered  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors. 

There  will  be  a unit  of  about  thirty 
feet  of  shelving,  filling  the  east  side 
of  the  room  and  running  along  the 
windows  and  radiators. 

Reports  showed  a total  circulation 
of  21,601  fiction  and  non-fiction 
books,  14,030  at  the  Central  Library, 
6,232  at  the  South  Side  branch,  1,339 
at  the  Northampton  Heights  branch. 
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There  are  167  new  borrowers  regis- 
tered. There  were  also  789  pictures 
loaned,  565  at  the  Central  building, 
and  224  on  the  South  Side. 

Most  of  the  books  borrowed  are 
fiction,  8,450  from  the  general  collec- 
tion and  2,037  from  the  pay  col- 
lection. There  were  139  foreign  books 
borrowed  from  the  South  Side  branch. 
Books  on  literature,  arts  and  biogra- 
phy were  also  popular. 

Hanover 

A report  of  the  Garden  Party  held 
in  the  interest  of  the  Hanover  Pub- 
lic Library  shows  a profit  of  $390.00. 
This  gratifying  result  could  not  have 
been  realized  without  the  splendid 
cooperation  that  was  extended  to  the 
Library  Guild  by  merchants,  business 
places,  and  individuals  throughout 
the  town.  The  various  committees 
were  met  with  unfailing  courtesy  and 
open-hearted  generosity  on  the  part 
of  all  who  were  approached.  The 
garden  party  developed  into  a com- 
munity enterprise  for  the  benefit  of 
a community  institution  and  its  suc- 
cess will  operate  to  the  advantage  of 
every  citizen  of  the  town. 

Members  of  the  Library  Guild  plan 
that  the  garden  party  is  to  be  repeat- 
ed annually  in  the  late  spring  or 
early  summer  and  they  suggest  that 
interested  members  of  the  community 
begin  now  to  set  aside  articles  to  be 
contributed  for  that  occasion.  Storage 
space  can  be  secured  in  the  reserve 
stock  room  recently  built  by  borough 
council  in  the  basement  of  the  library. 
Here  the  articles  can  be  kept  until 
needed,  and  members  of  the  Guild 
will  gladly  call  for  them  from  any 
section  of  town  at  any  time  and  take 
them  to  the  library. 

Greensburg 

The  Greensburg  Library  has  been 
a busy  place  since  its  official  opening 
June  22,  the  building  being  crowded 
every  day  from  early  morning  until 
closing  time  at  night. 


Miss  Murle  Bryan,  a native  Penn- 
sylvanian, is  chief  librarian.  She  is 
a graduate  of  the  Pratt  Institute 
School  of  Library  Science,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Following  her  graduation  Miss 
Bryan  became  head  librarian  at  Car- 
negie Library  of  Mitchell,  S.  D., 
where  she  served  for  1 1 years.  Leav- 
ing this  position,  she  was  made  senior 
assistant  at  the  branch  department 
of  the  Detroit  Public  Library,  De- 
troit. She  came  to  Greensburg  direct- 
ly from  the  Reading  Public  Library 
in  Reading,  where  for  two  years  she 
held  the  position  of  readers’  assist- 
ant. 

Tamaqua 

Organized  as  a WPA  project  with 
only  a few  books  and  shaky  hopes,  the 
library  has  grown  steadily  and  is  now 
on  a solid  foundation. 

It  has  2,792  readers  on  its  rolls 
and  5,580  books  on  its  shelves,  Miss 
Kathryn  Schaeffer,  librarian,  an- 
nounced. The  library  is  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Masonic  building. 

State  College 

More  than  23,000  books,  an  aver- 
age of  four  per  student,  were  used 
for  consultation  and  home  circulation 
during  the  month  of  May  at  the 
Penn  State  College,  according  to  Wil- 
lard P.  Lewis,  librarian. 

Total  number  of  books  in  the  li- 
brary was  165,410,  not  including  4,- 
028  pamphlets.  From  October,  1935, 
to  May,  1936,  the  book  circulation 
was  more  than  200,000. 

Lehigh  University 

Collection  of  $50,000  for  a new 
library  building  at  Lehigh  University 
was  announced  by  the  alumni  asso- 
ciation of  the  institution. 

Northeastern  Penitentiary 

Mortimer  H.  Davenport,  Librar- 
ian of  the  Northeastern  Penitentiary 
at  Lewisburg,  is  spending  his  vaca- 
tion visiting  libraries  and  prisons  in 
Europe. 
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